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The Mirror of the Trade 








out the frequent use of “concealed top 
grades,” as in potatoes, which are 
known as fancy, No. 1, commercial and 
No. 2 downward in that order, and in 
the case of cheese, which ranges down- 
ward from extra fancy, fancy, No. 1, 
ete. The No. 1 grade is not the top 
grade, but actually the second grade of 
potatoes and the third grade of cheese. 

Other grade names consist of super- 
latives so arranged that a consumer 
may be misled into thinking the prod- 
ucts one or more grades higher in qual- 
ity than they are. For instance, the 
lowest grade dealt in on the silk ex- 
change is termed in the trade as “best 


and nursery crops, because the govern- 
ment has recognized them as a branch 
of agriculture. This recommendation of 
the labor council reads as follows: 

“The entire agricultural labor popula- 
tion has so far been left without pro- 
tection in regard to wages, hours, organ- 
ization, or in dealing with employers. 
Some extension of the national recovery 
act to the field of agricultural labor 
should be made, either through a broad- 
ening of the act now in existence, or a 
supplementary act pertaining to agri- 
cultural labor.” 

No union of any branch of agricul- 
tural labor has so far been successful, be- 
cause the workers themselves recognize 


and on 25th of previous month for first-of- . 
month issue. If proofs are wanted, copy extra.” The lowest, the sixth grade of . ° ° 
should be on hand one week earlier. aparagus, which is based upon size, is that the price of a perishable commodity 
“ ” ; , 
EDITORIAL communications on subjects termed fancy. fluctuates 0 widely that the employer 
eannot be called upon to pay fixed 


connected with nurseries, arboriculture or 
other phases of commercial horticulture are 
welcomed by the editor. Also articles on the 
subjects and papers prepared for conventions 
of nursery associations. 





NEED ACCURATE GRADE NAMES. 


Some good things have come out of 
the work of the N. R. A., and one of 
these is the preliminary review by the 
consumers’ advisory board of the terms 
now in use in retail and wholesale mar- 
kets to designate the quality of mer- 
chandise, the results of which have just 
been published in a 60-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, with the recommen- 
dation that a thorough study of the 
whole subject be undertaken immedi- 
ately. 

The preliminary review has estab- 
lished that in other fields, as in the 
horticultural industry, trade terms are 
frequently misleading to buyers. Much 
of the faulty business practice which 
has led to the undesirable intrusion of 

overnment into industry has arisen 

om the use of trade terms that con- 
ceal, rather than indicate, the informa- 
tion which the buyer should have. Such 
misleading terminology is employed by 
irresponsible sellers to the disadvantage 
of uninformed buyers. It renders diffi- 
eult the requirement of “truth in ad- 
vertising” sought by responsible pub- 
lications. 

The published preliminary review of 
the consumers’ advisory council points 


The board recommends that a thor- 
oughgoing study be undertaken, to have 
for its main objective the setting up of 
a simple model method designating 
qualities or grades, the study to be ear- 
ried out codperatively by organized 
groups of consumers, producers, dis- 
tributors, advertising and marketing 
specialists and governmental agencies. 

At a time when better standardiza- 
tion of grades in the horticultural in- 
dustry is being asked, it is worth while 
to bear in mind this study of the con- 
sumers’ advisory board. A simple, eas- 
ily understandable schedule of grade 
designations should be employed. Plants 
of the same grade vary so much, be- 
eause of different methods of culture 
and care, that the greater accuracy in 
original designation is the more to be 
desired. 





WOULD EXTEND UNION CONTROL. 


The extension of influence and mem- 
bership which organized labor expected 
from section 7 (a) of the national indus- 
trial recovery act has not come up to 
the union’s expectations. So the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in its report to the con- 
vention at San Francisco this month, 
recommended the reorganization of the 
N.R.A, from a long-time viewpoint 
rather than that purely of an emergency. 
Of its demands on that score, one is of 
special interest to growers of greenhouse 


high wages on the hourly basis followed 
in factories and shops. President Roose- 
velt, in his latest radio address, referred 
to the fact that laborers paid a high 
hourly wage were found to receive only 
a low annual income because of the lim- 
ited time they were employed. Green- 
house employees fare better because 
they must be employed continuously the 
year around even though their hourly 
rate is lower. Understanding of the 
difference in conditions must be im- 
pressed upon our legislators should the 
labor recommendation be embodied in 
a form for legal enactment. 





ON THE CALENDAR. 


November 15 to 18, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, fourteenth annual conven- 
tion; during Little Mid-west Horticul- 
tural Exposition, Iowa State College. 
Secretary, R. S. Herrick, State House, 
Des Moines, Ia. 





Sa.eEs of life insurance increased con- 
siderably during the first eight months of 
this year, indicating increased earning 
power among the public. One large in- 
surance organization reports that each 
month this year has seen an increase in 
new business over the same month in 

1933. On the other hand, applications 
for loans on policies have been drastically 
reduced. 
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Mail-Order Nurserymen Meet 


Discuss Terms and Prices of Stock Offered in 
Catalogues During All-day Session at Chicago 


Continuing its efforts to work out 
acceptable minimum retail prices for 
several lines of nursery stock, the Na- 
tional Mail-order Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion met at the Sherman hotel, Chicago, 
October 4. The attendance was about 
thirty, and the round-table discussion 
was presided over by Elton J. Burgess, 
Galesburg, Mich., president, and B. W. 
Keith, Sawyer, Mich. 

Only those items commonly sent by 
mail were given attention. Chief among 
these were roses, shrubs and perennials. 
Peonies and irises were not discussed, 
nor were vines and climbers. Prices on 
small fruits had been reviewed at the 
June meeting at St. Joseph, Mich., so 
that these were not again brought up. 
Just prior to the breaking up of the Chi- 
cago meeting, a group of those interested 
in hedge materials debated prices and 
terms for this material in catalogues. 


Higher Prices Seen. 


According to the remarks of most of 
those present, the sentiment was for a 
revision upward of most of the past 
season’s prices. There were reports to 
indicate that many items, notably phlox- 
es, are not in large supply. It was 
further brought up that insufficient at- 
tention in the past has been given te 
the matter of costs, so that frequently 
catalogue figures have actually failed to 
cover overhead. The continuance of such 
a practice was declared unfavorable. 

Leaders in the discussion offered pro- 
posed figures for their firms’ new cata- 
logues. Among those who offered this 
information were President Burgess, J. 
J. Grullemans, of the Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, O.; J. D. Schriver, of the Earl 
E. May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia.; How- 
ard Chard, of the Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Painesville, O., and Frank Beatty, of the 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Discussion on Terms. 


The morning discussion was largely 
preliminary, with many expressions of 
individual opinions on matters of policy. 
It was discovered that the group was 
almost evenly divided on the matter of 
prepaying shipments, so it was decided 
to base all suggested figures on an f.o.b. 
status. Strong arguments were presented 
against the practice of prepaying, but 
several members declared it a policy of 
long standing and one it might be diffi- 
cult to discontinue. The competition that 
might develop where one catalogue 


showed prepaid and another f.o.b. prices 
was brought up. 

Particularly interesting were the re- 
marks concerning guarantees. Appar- 
ently the public is soon going to find it 
difficult to discover firms that will sell 
stock on an unconditional replacement 
basis. The defects of such a system were 
clearly brought out. J. B. Schriver stated 
that the plan had been abandoned by 
his firm after several years’ test, al- 
though replacements under the usual 
nurserymen’s warranty clause would be 
continued. 

Another plan, designed to eliminate 
nurserymen’s carrying losses experienced 
by a customer whose plants died of neg- 
lect during the planter’s summer vaca- 
tion, demanded that all complaints on 
spring stock be made by July 1 and on 
later-purchased stock by October 1. Con- 
siderable inclination was shown toward 
the idea of setting an insurance fee, to 
be paid at the option of the customer, 
and replacing only where the customer 
elected to pay such a fee. 

Another topic was the matter of advis- 
able quantities in which to offer stock 
in catalogues. It was urged that prices 
for a single item of a kind in perennials 
be discontinued. J. J. Grullemans ad- 
vised that quantities of three and twelve 
be used. He was emphatic in declaring 
the profits that would be attained by 
discarding the old 5 and 10-rate basis 
in favor of a 6 and 12-rate, showing that 
the gains of one or two plants per order 
over the entire season meant the addi- 
tional sales of a considerable quantity 
of stock. 

Prices. 


At the afternoon session, prices of 
roses were first considered. Suggested 
minimums were set on 144-grade common 
varieties in quantities of one, three and 
ten. On these it was decided to permit 
a ten per cent reduction from the ten 
rate for collections of named varieties 
and an additional ten per cent cut for 
unnamed collections. A separate sched- 
ule was made for common climbers. 

Four sizes were considered in reach- 
ing an agreement on common shrub 
prices—12 to 18-inch, 18 to 24-inch, 2 to 
3-foot and 3 to 4-foot. One, three and 
twelve were the quantities considered 
here. 

The recommendations for perennials 
were on the basis of three, twelve and 
100 plants. Distinction was made among 


several classifications, such as those 
items grown from seed in one year, those 
taking two years to produce from seed 
and those grown from divisions. Phloxes 
were considered separately. During the 
discussion it was declared that a thirty 
per cent shortage of perennials will exist 
if the present call continues. 


Others’ Efforts. 


Schedules were distributed to those at 
the Chicago meeting indicating the fig- 
ures arrived at by another group, the 
Mail-order Association of Nurserymen, 
of which J. B. Schriver is secretary. In- 
dicated therein were the minimum prices 
that seven mail-order firms west of the 
Mississippi expected to observe in their 
coming catalogues. 

The Chicago meeting had been planned 
somewhat with the view that it would 
draw additional attendance from the 
mail-order seedsmen who were holding 
their usual fall sessions at the Sherman 
hotel October 5 and 6. Among the latter 
who entered the nurserymen’s discussions 
were H. G. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga., and 
G. Floyd Bradley, Cleveland, O. Mr. 
Hastings outlined many of the advan- 
tages to be gained from meetings of this 
kind and explained the procedure that 
had been found best in developing the 
mail-order seedsmen’s group. 

A telegram was received from the 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo., stating that Paul Stark 
was seriously ill with influenza. 


Novelties Shown. 


J.J. Grullemans offered for the inspec- 
tion of the nurserymen two new intro- 
ductions of the Wayside Gardens. One 
of these was Phlox Columbia, for which 
a patent is about to be granted. Having 
a cameo-pink shade, this phlox was de- 
clared an exceptionally fast grower and 
will be featured by several firms in next 
spring’s catalogues. 

A second novelty was Berberis Men- 
tori, a cross between B. Juliane and B. 
Thunbergii. This item has been granted 
plant patent No. 99. It was said to be 
practically evergreen, as the green leaves 
are held until January, when they begin 
to darken until they are finally pushed 
off in March by the new foliage. It 
does not carry the wheat rust. Its hardi- 
ness was indicated by the fact that it 
withstood temperatures of 30 degrees 
below zero last winter. 
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MEET TO BOOST HOUSING PLAN. 


In Thirty-two Cities. 


To assist manufacturers of building 
materials in planning for participation 
in the better housing program, the fed- 
eral housing administration has ar- 
ranged a series of group meetings in a 
number of cities. At these meetings 
are revealed the high lights of the gen- 
eral plan, while a question-and-answer 
forum is provided to clear up any de- 
tails regarding which individuals are 
in doubt. Notices of these meetings 
are sent out in the respective localities 
to manufacturers, contractors, nursery- 
men and any others interested in the 
promotion of the housing program. 
They are invited to bring with them 
their sales and advertising manager, 
salesmen, etc., and to invite friends in 
other lines of manufacturing. 

The original schedule covered meet- 
ings in thirty-two cities, but nine of 
these meetings, in as many cities, have 
been held, leaving the schedule of those 
to take place October 15 and subse- 
quently as follows: 


Atlanta, Ga., Atlanta-Biltmore hotel, October 
31; Baltimore, Md., Lord Baltimore hotel, Octo- 
ber 22; Boston, Mass., Statler hotel, October 15; 
Buffalo, N. Y., Statler hotel, October 23; Cin- 
cinnati, O., Netherland Plaza, October 29; Cleve- 
land, O., Cleveland hotel, October 25; Dallas, 
Tex., Baker hotel, October 29; Denver, Colo., 
Brown Palace, October 17; Detroit, Mich., Stat- 
ler hotel, October 24; Jacksonville, Fla., May- 
flower hotel, November 5; Louisville, Ky., Brown 
hotel, October 30; Los Angeles, Cal., Ambassa- 
dor hofel, October 26; Memphis, Tenn., Peabody 
hotel, October 30; Newark, N. J., Douglas hotel, 
October 18; New Orleans, La., Roosevelt hotel, 
November 1; New York, Roosevelt hotel, October 
16; Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin hotel, Oc- 
tober 19; Pittsburgh, Pa., William Penn hotel, 
October 26; Portland, Ore., Multnomah hotel, 
October 23; Richmond, Va., John Marshall hotel, 
November 7; Salt Lake City, Utah, Newhouse 
hotel, October 18; San Francisco, Cal., Palace 
hotel, October 25, and Seattle, Wash., Olympic 
hotel, October 22. 


Session at Chicago. 


In Chicago a meeting was held Octo- 
ber 9 under the auspices of the Chicago 
housing commission at the Hotel Stev- 
ens, where a large group of contractors 
and manufacturers of building mate- 
rials, together with a few nurserymen, 
heard R. J. Buckley explain some of the 
things that are being done in Chicago, 
chief of which is a demonstration Octo- 
ber 24 of the rapid renovation of a 
house at the world’s fairgrounds. 

Two difficulties have been met in the 
housing program, one the lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of bankers to 
make these small loans which must be 
collected in small installments over a 
series of years, and the other the task 
that confronts the home owner in fill- 
ing out all the blanks necessary to 





obtain a loan. Mr. Buckley stressed 
the fact that the promotion of the 
housing program was a selling job, and 
that carpenters, painters and workers 
of all kinds in the building trades 
should become salesmen of the proposi- 
tion. He suggested that prospects who 
wanted information about new build- 
ings, modernization or repairs under 
the housing program should be told to 
get a responsible building contractor to 
make cost estimates and then let the 
building contractor interview the bank- 
er and any other persons necessary, in 
order to get all the blanks properly 
filled out. In that way the prospective 
customer will not become disturbed over 
the long list of questions that must be 
answered. This procedure is recom- 
mended to nurserymen who believe that 
orders for plantings can be secured 
from home owners who will obtain the 
funds for payment through an F.H.A. 
modernizing loan. 





HOME PLANTING PUBLICITY. 


October 7, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, in a story on the model home 
being erected as a housing demonstra- 
tion at Park avenue and Thirty-ninth 
street in New York, featured the value 
which planting adds to the home invest- 
ment. “Experts agree,” J. W. Johnston, 
horticultural editor of the paper, states 
in the article, “that $500 wisely spent 
in planting a new property will add at 
least $1,000 to the value of the small- 
house plot in two years, if the planting 
is well cared for. Moreover, the invest- 
ment keeps on growing.” 

The building of the model 8-room 
frame dwelling on this prominent met- 
ropolitan site is a project of the New 
York committee of better homes in 
America, in codperation with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Co. J. W. John- 
ston is in general charge of the plant- 
ing work. Annette Hoyt Flanders sub- 
mitted the prize-winning design for the 
landscaping. The plant materials are 
being assembled, as a gift, by the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
under the supervision of Frank 
Schmidt. 





OREGON AGREEMENT HEARD. 


Adoption of a marketing agreement 
code was the objective at a meeting of 
Oregon nurserymen at Salem, Ore., Oc- 
tober 9. At the same time a control 
board of seven members was named. 
The petition for the agreement was 
heard by Max Gehlhar, state director 
of agriculture, in the Agricultural 
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building. A code of fair competition 
was also a part of the nurserymen’s 
program, along with the agreement on 
prices. Sale of low-grade stock was 
discouraged. 





PLANT STORE PLAN. 


Aid to Nursery Sales. 


In order to obtain the full advantage 
offered by its location on the Lee high- 
way, Wood-Howell Nurseries, Inc., Bris- 
tol, Va., recently completed a conven- 
iently arranged sales garden and sales 
house. The formal opening, which was 
well announced by newspaper advertis- 
ing and direct mail, was held October 3, 
at which time about 500 visitors in- 
spected the layout. Each of the first 
100 to arrive was given a plant. 

Although the firm already maintained 
an attractive office and permanent dis- 
play plantings, it was felt that greatly 
increased sales would result if it was 
made possible for customers to shop for 
their plants just as they shopped in a 
department store. To effect this, the 
assembly of groups of plants, priced and 
made ready for immediate delivery to 
a car, was believed desirable. 

The new garden developed as the re- 
sult of these ideas is located directly op- 
posite the office of the nursery on the 
other side of the highway. Shown here 
is the latticework shelter erected, 20x40 
feet, with a mansard-type roof, along the 
ridge of which is a silhouette sign sug- 
gesting trees and shrubs. The structure 
contains four raised benches, each 5x15 
feet and thirty inches high. These are 
filled with peat moss and contain labeled 
rock plants and other perennials. 

On the front lawn, between the build- 
ing and the parking area, are two beds, 
approximately 10x20 feet, filled eighteen 
inches deep with peat. In each bed are 
displayed thirty-six small coniferous 
evergreens, as shown. One bed contains 
plants specially priced at $1, and the 
other, items at $1.50 each. At the rear 
are larger beds containing over 100 ever- 
greens priced from $2 to $5 each. Every- 
thing is labeled as to variety. 

The walks are of tanbark, with cin- 
dérs beneath to provide drainage. Bor- 
ders for all walks are formed of a com- 
pact hedge of Buxus sempervirens. 
There are also permanent plantings con- 
sisting of broad-leaved evergreens in 
variety. 





Pavut Srark, treasurer of the Stark 
Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisi- 
ana, Mo., has been seriously ill with in- 
fluenza. 





Perennial Shelter and Sales Beds for Evergreens Make Plant Shopping Easy for Customers of Nursery in Virginia. 
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Control of Insect Pests on Shade Trees 


E. P. Felt, Director of Bartlett ‘Tree Research Laboratories, Discussed 
Fundamentals before National Shade Tree Conference Recently 


The first thing is to know what one 
is dealing with. This may seem an ab- 
surdly simple statement. Yet it is a 
fact that frequently practical men do 
not know the identity of the insect 
they are attempting to control. This 
is no easy matter, since there are over 
2,500 different species which may occur 
upon shade trees, and new ones are ap- 
pearing each year. The identity of the 
insect is important because the mere 
fact of similarity is no proof of iden- 
tity in habit, and in not a few in- 
stances control measures fail largely 
because the habits of the insect and its 
various stages are not known. 

A knowledge of the life history of 
an insect is of great importance in 
practical control work, since in not a 
few instances this makes possible the 
prediction .of later abundance or a de- 
termination of the stage when the pest 
ean be most effectively controlled. An 
example of the former is found in the 
common fall cankerworm. Those who 
know the eggs and where they are de- 
posited find it easy to predict with rea- 
sonable accuracy the abundance of the 
insect another spring. This same thing 
is true of the better known and more 
common apple tent caterpillar, an in- 
sect extremely abundant last year and 
one likely to be even more numerous 
next spring. It also follows that a 
knowledge of certain phases of the life 
history as, for example, the time the 
eggs hatch and the young caterpillars 
begin feeding, is important in the cor- 
rect timing of poison or other sprays. 
The leaf miner of ornamental box is 
easily recognized by its work. Effec- 
tive control depends on knowing when 
the delicate flies issue from the leaves 
and the ease with which they may be 
killed. 

A correct evaluation of a problem is 
necessary in successful work. A prac- 
tical man cannot afford to take a large 
contract for the control of an insect, 
only to find that he has been dealing 
with an ephemeral, relatively innocu- 
ous species with habits which do not 
justify expenditures for control work. 
Not every insect is injurious. A large 
proportion of the different species of 
insects is of negligible importance. 
Some are beneficial. It pays to know 
enough of insect life to distinguish be- 
tween these various forms. 


Three Classes of Insects. 


The injurious insects, so far as those 
affecting shade trees and ornamentals 
are concerned, may be divided into 
three classes, namely the borers, the 
leaf feeders or leaf eaters and the 
sucking insects. It is needless to add 
that any one remedy or method cannot 
be applied to all of these groups or 
even to all of the insects within one 
of these groups. 

The borers are difficult insects to 
combat successfully. Generally speak- 
ing, healthy trees are not seriously 
damaged by borers. This is particu- 
larly true of the dangerous bark beetles 
and cambium borers, such as the hick- 
ory bark beetle, the two-lined chestnut 


borer and the bronze birch borer. There 
are some insects which tunnel the liv- 
ing tissues, such as the caterpillars of 
the introduced leopard moth and the 
grubs of the native sugar maple borer. 
Here is an opportunity for discrimina- 
tion and the avoidance of hopeless or 
impractical measures. 

Generally speaking, cambium borers 
may be controlled by keeping the trees 
vigorous and in some cases by liberal 
watering, the abundant sap actually 
drowning out the eggs or the grubs of 
the borers as the case may be. This is 
probably not possible in the case of the 
sugar maple borer, though it must be 
admitted that no data are available in 
regard to this particular insect. 

The leopard moth attacks living tis- 
sues and is, therefore, not controlled, 
to any material extent at least, by tree 
vigor. It happens that this and some 
other borers which have a habit of 
cleaning out their burrows can be con- 
trolled very effectively by a newly de- 
veloped paste insecticide, such as Bor- 
Tox, inserted just within the orifice of 
the gallery. It is not necessary to force 
it deeply into the burrow, since the 
borer, in cleaning out the débris comes 
in contact with the insecticide and suc- 


cumbs. 
Leaf Eaters. 


There is a large series of leaf feed- 
ers or leaf eaters, including many 
beetles, many caterpillars of moths, and 
a number of false caterpillars or saw- 
flies. There are, in addition, a consid- 
erable number of leaf miners. The fun- 
damental in controlling this group is 
to know the feeding habits of the in- 
sect and the time and place where it 
feeds, and then, if possible, throw the 
poison spray where the insect must eat 
it or go hungry. This is well illustrated 
in the case of the elm leaf beetle, the 
grubs of which can be poisoned only 
when the spray is thrown upon the un- 
derside of the leaves, whereas in the 
ease of the beetles or of the canker- 
worms, no such precaution need be ob- 
served. It is well to remember that in 
the case of caterpillars the young 
stages are more readily controlled than 
the older ones, and, as a rule, spraying 
early in the attack gives more satis- 
factory results. 

The limitations of control measures 
are important. It is not only a ques- 
tion of placing the poison where the 
insect must eat it or go hungry, but 
there is also the problem as to the re- 
sistance of insects to poisons. This lat- 
ter is vital in the control of the com- 
mon rose beetle, or rose chafer, and the 
Japanese beetle. The advent of this 
latter insect was followed by the de- 
velopment of coated arsenate of lead, 
since it was found that the beetles were 
repelled rather than killed by foliage 
sprayed with ordinary arsenate of lead. 
Unless these and similar limitations are 
recognized, we may easily find ourselves 
attempting the impossible. There are 
endless opportunities for the exercise of 
judgment in the use of materials for 
the control of pests. 

There is one group of leaf feeders 
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known as the miners, which present 
special problems. These are represented 
by the leaf miner of ornamental box and 
by the common, though not particularly 
injurious, introduced sawfly miner of 
birch. The young, or larve, live be- 
tween the upper and lower surfaces of 
the leaf and literally excavate galleries 
popularly known as mines. It is im- 
possible to throw a poison upon the 
leaves and kill the miners. They can 
be destroyed in some cases by using a 
contact insecticide, making the appli- 
cation while the mines are small and 
the young miners are close to the sur- 
face and therefore easily killed. The 
best work is possible here only if one 
knows what the mines look like. 


Sucking Insects. 


The sucking insects, such as scale in- 
sects, plant lice and plant bugs, cannot 
be controlled by stomach poisons, since 
they draw their nourishment from the 
underlying tissues of the plant surface, 
whereas the poisons remain as inert 
particles upon the leaf or bark as the 
ease may be. The problem of control- 
ling the San José scale in the early 
days was a most difficult one and re- 
garded as impossible by some. The 
seriousness of the situation stimulated 
research, and as an outcome we find lime- 
sulphur washes and oil sprays used 
rather generally for the control of scale 
insects. It is necessary in this work 
to employ a combination with sufficient 
toxic or penetrative powers to kill the 
scale insects and yet one that will not 
injure the plant to which the material 
is applied. There is a long series of 
oil combinations used as dormant 
sprays and some as leaf sprays. They 
vary within wide limits in insecticidal 
efficiency and harmlessness to plant 
life. The problem is not simplified by 
the numerous species of scale insects 
and the many different plants upon 
which they occur. It is well known, 
for example, that the lime-sulphur 
washes are less effective on the soft, 
or lecanium scales than the oil emul- 
sions, and some tree men have learned 
to their sorrow that it costs money to 
spray trees near buildings with lime- 
sulphur combinations. 

The plant lice are numerous in species 
and relatively easy to control with any 
one of a number of contact insecticides, 
such as a nicotine soap or a nicotine- 
oil combination, provided, and this is 
important, the spray can be thrown 
upon the insect. This latter is impos- 
sible in the case of a few gall insects 
unless the work be done during certain 
periods, and out of the question with 
many others. It is difficult in the case 
of plant lice, which curl the leaves to 
such an extent as to afford a large de- 
gree of protection from the spray, to 
secure satisfactory results. The woolly 
plant lice are quite resistant to treat- 
ment because the waxy threads afford 
a certain measure of protection. 

The plant bugs, especially leaf hop- 
pers, and to a less extent tree hoppers 
present special problems. Ordinarily 
the infestation is not noted until it 
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has progressed to such an extent that 
many resistant or active adults make 
it difficult to do effective work. 


Problem of Insecticides. 


The problem of insecticides is an 
ever-present one. Arsenate of lead is 
the poison most generally used, and yet 
at the present time there are drastic 
tolerance limitations for fruit, and this 
must be taken into account in orchard 
work. It is not of the same impor- 
tance upon shade trees. Soaps have 
been used somewhat generally with nic- 
otine as spreaders, and occasionally the 
danger of applying a soap to trees pre- 
viously sprayed with arsenate of lead is 
overlooked, and severe spray injury re- 
sults. The way out is to use as a 
spreader a material such as casein or 
a safe summer oil, which cannot pro- 
duce this undesirable combination. 
This last season many commercial men 
have experienced trouble on account of 
the readiness of owners to attribute any 
untoward development to an earlier 
spray application, whereas in a large 
proportion of the cases the trouble was 
really due to winter injury. Occasion- 
ally we run across people who refuse 
to distinguish between spray injury and 
fungous infection or even such a rela- 
tively common trouble as pear blight. 
Some day these difficulties may be 
overcome, but not in the immediate 
future. 


Importance of Prevention. 


There is satisfaction in killing mil- 
lions of an enemy. There are greater 
returns and more satisfaction in fore- 
stalling the enemy and avoiding enor- 
mous losses. The commercial orchardist 
is not proud of hundreds of trees with 
thousands of tent caterpillar nests in 
them, even though the crawling hosts 
have been killed by spraying. He takes 
much satisfaction in acres of trees 
showing little or no insect injury. In 
other words, prevention is much more 
satisfactory than control and should be 
the aim in shade tree work as well as 
in extensive orchards. This is possible 
only when the party responsible knows 
the pests which must be controlled and 
is able, in some measure at least, to 
anticipate difficulties. 

It is well known that there is a 
marked, though irregular, periodicity in 
the development of certain insects and 
knowledge in regard to this frequently 
may be turned to advantage. For ex- 
ample, we know from previous experi- 
ence that the present outbreak of the 
apple tent caterpillar is bound to be 
greatly reduced within a year or two. 
The numerous egg masses now upon the 
tree indicate that this reduction can- 
not occur until after the spring of 
1935. 

The natural spread of insects is a 
matter of importance in practical con- 
trol. Observations last spring indicate 
a strong probability of many young 
eankerworms’ being carried consider- 
able distances by winds. This may ex- 
plain the great abundance of the pest 
in places where there were few or none 
the preceding spring. Attention to 
weather conditions, especially the scar- 
city of rain during the growing season 
and extreme winter temperatures, may 
furnish a clue as to later developments. 
The series of dry summers in 1930 to 
1932 weakened many trees and pro- 
duced conditions favorable for a grad- 
ual inerease in the numbers of the two- 
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lined chestnut borer and at the present 
time many oaks in the northeastern 
United States have been badly dam- 
aged or are seriously infested with this 
insect. This is true of many prize spec- 
imens on well kept grounds, as well as 
of those in woodlands. Many of these 
fine trees have been lost by a failure 
to recognize the connection between 
drought and this borer. It is quite 
probable that some other borers may 
become extremely abundant in the next 
two or three years as a result of the 
phenomenal cold of last winter. 
Similar conditions on a large scale 
are produced by well meaning drainage 
operations, where the effect of sudden 
lowering of the water table upon wood- 
land has been ignored. Frequently a 
drive is laid out through a woodland 
with no precautions taken to protect 
the trees on either side from the effects 
of a sudden exposure to sun and ab- 
normal drying. The same condition 
on a smaller seale is frequently seen 
small houses are erected on 
woodland plots. An appreciation of the 
effects of such changes would do much 
to lessen the damage to shade and or- 
namental trees by various insects. 


Significance of Weather. 


Even the wet and the dry seasons 
have a significance to the man responsi- 
ble for the control of insect pests. 
Cool, wet spells are favorable to an 
unusual abundance of plant lice and 
protracted drought is usually accom- 
panied by a considerable abundance of 
red spiders or red mite. Sunshine may 
have a determining influence upon the 
amount of imsect depredation. The 
Japanese beetle feeds only on foliage 
exposed to the sun, and the common 
lace bug of the rhododendron is much 
more troublesome upon plants not pro- 
tected by shade. 

It is well in this connection to seek 
the reason for the frequently compara- 
tive freedom from insects of healthy 
trees. This is due in part to the fact 
that vigorous trees produce an abun- 
dance of foliage and can stand the loss 
of many more leaves without serious 
injury than is the case with a weak- 
ened tree. Vigorous trees are rarely 
badly damaged by borers. This phase 
of insect control is becoming much 
more important now that the Dutch 
elm disease is established in a consid- 
erable area in the northeastern United 
States. The fact that the presumable 
principal earrier of this disease, the 
European elm bark beetle, is able to 
breed only in sickly or dying trees or 
parts of trees places a premium upon 
the vigorous tree with few or no sickly 
or dying branches. It is entirely with- 
in possibilities that this recently intro- 
duced, deadly disease can be effectively 
controlled only through general tree 
sanitation, the elimination of all wood 
in which this bark beetle can breed. 
In other words, we need more gener- 
ally to recognize the standard of the 
orchardist and seek systematically to 
eliminate conditions favorable to in- 
jurious insects. We need more of the 
planned program so effectively carried 
out in many commercial fruit orchards. 

A man engaged in the control of in- 
sect pests of shade trees cannot know 
too much about the insects he is com- 
pelled to fight, their transformations 
and their habits, and he must have, in 
addition, a wide practical experience in 
the recognition of troubles which might 
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be attributed to insects, such as leaf 
spot, pear blight and the like; other- 
wise he will be led astray frequently. 
Efficient insect control is, in a large 
degree, preventive, and the man who 
ean detect an outbreak in its incipiency 
and read the signs of development 
months in advance is the individual 
who can give the most effective protec- 
tion to trees and therefore be of great- 
est service to his clients. 


GYPSY MOTH QUARANTINE. 


The areas from which Christmas trees 
may be shipped interstate from Con- 
necticut, Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire were modified in a revision 
of the gypsy moth and brown-tail moth 
quarantine regulations, announced Sep- 
tember 28 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. Some areas were added to 
the restricted zone, and other areas 
were released. Part of northern Ver- 
mont was released completely from any 
restriction on account of the gypsy 
moth. Plants grown in greenhouses 
throughout the year were exempted 
from the certification requirements. 
Christmas trees from the generally in- 
fested areas may be shipped interstate 
when such trees have been grown in a 
cultivated nursery and are certified un- 
der the nursery stock requirements. 

The quarantine forbids the shipment 
of forest-grown Christmas trees from 
the areas generally infested with the 
gypsy moth because it is impractical to 
inspect such trees if they have grown 
under conditions of heavy infestation. 





NEW YORK FRUIT LIST. 


With the lessons learned from last 
winter’s severe cold and its effect on 
different varieties of fruit still fresh in 
their minds, fruit specialists at the 
state experimental station, Geneva, and 
at the college of agriculture, Ithaca, 
have pooled their observations and 
opinions and drawn up a list of fruits 
that they believe can be recommended 
for planting in New York. This list, 
published as cireular No. 103 of the 
experimental station, includes twenty- 
eight apples, four crab apples, fifteen 
pears, seventeen peaches, two nectar- 
ines, fifteen plums, thirteen sweet 
cherries, three Duke cherries, three 
sour cherries, one quince, twenty-four 
grapes, including wine grapes; six red 
raspberries, six black raspberries, one 
purple raspberry, two blackberries, one 
dewberry, four currants, three goose- 
berries, thirteen strawberries and one 
elderberry, besides several varieties of 
nuts. The varieties best adapted to 
commercial planting are indicated. 








Subseribers and _ prospective 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
canvassers or subscription agents. 
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mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 
and forwarding it to the publisher. 
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New Small-Growing Shrubs 


L. C. Chadwick Describes Varieties of Dwarf or Low-Growing 
Deciduous Shrubs Worthy of Nurserymen’s Attention 


As a means of visualizing their pos- 
sible use in landscape practices, plants 
are frequently divided into definite size 
groups. These groups, although some- 
what arbitrarily, may be considered as 
seven: (1) Vines; (2) ground covers one 
foot high or less; (3) dwarf shrubs one 
to three feet; (4) small shrubs four to 
five feet; (5) medium shrubs six to nine 
feet; (6) large shrubs or small trees ten 
to thirty feet; (7) trees thirty feet or 
more, 

Since I have already discussed some 
of the worthy new vines and ground 
covers in past articles, let us devote our 
attention to some material in groups 
three and four. The shrubs in this group 
are all small-growing, having heights 
below the eye level. As such, they con- 
stitute types which are used mostly for 
facing border plantings, for low founda- 
tion plantings and for those which are 
of a formal nature, as individual speci- 
mens of the smaller sizes. 

It should be made clear that plants, 
because of environmental and cultural 
conditions, vary so greatly that their 
placement in a definite group is not an 
absolute assurance that all plants of the 
same genus and species will be of the 
same size. Within limits, however, con- 
sidering normal conditions, such plants 
at maturity will not vary greatly in size 
and ean be placed in definite groups. It 
is only those that are on the border line 
between two groups that cause trouble. 
It may be best, from the landscape point 
of view, to place such shrubs in the 
larger group, since in most plantings 
shrubs are more apt to be too large for 
the location than too small. Approxi- 
mate mature size will be considered for 
the plants in this discussion. 

A discussion of these plants has been 
prompted by an observation of those 
growing in the Arnold arboretum and 
other shrub collections. It should not 
be assumed that the plants mentioned 
are the only ones within the groups that 
are worthy plant materials for landscape 
practices. It may be considered that 
the plants mentioned herewith are, in 
my judgment, worthy of greater produc- 
tion on the part of nurserymen and of 
grea.sr use by landscape gardeners. 
Many others which have not come to my 
attention may be just as satisfactory. 


Dwarf Shrubs. 


It may be rightfully considered that 
plants ranging from twelve to eighteen 
inches or even twenty-four inches in 
height might well be used for ground 
covers, if they are of a spreading or 
creeping habit of growth. Such is the 
ease of Hypericum Buckleyi and Vac- 
cinium pennsylvanicum, both over 
twelve inches in height, mentioned in 
the recent discussion of ground covers. 
May we think of these dwarf shrubs, 
then, as being a little more refined in 
habit of growth, such that they would 
not normally be used as ground cover 
plants for extensive areas? Few new 
outstanding shrubs have been observed 
this summer as belonging to this group. 
The following may be mentioned: 

Aronia melanocarpa, the black choke- 
berry, is usually considered a shrub of 


a size much larger than would be in- 
cluded here. But at the Arnold arbore- 
tum there is a specimen of this plant 
not more than fifteen to eighteen inches 
in height, with a spread of about ten 
feet. Some botanical authorities con- 
sider that the black chokeberry is usual- 
ly no larger than the maximum size of 
plants in this group. Plants of larger 
sizes are of the varieties elata or grandi- 
folia. In any ease, the lustrous, dark 
green foliage and habit of growth of the 
specimen at the arboretum marked it as 
a possible useful type for underplanting 
of larger materials. The black fruits do 
not add much to the value of the plant 
sinee they fall shortly after the leaves. 

Ceanothus ovatus, while possibly not 
a shrub that should be mentioned in a 
list of outstanding plant types, is in- 
cluded because of its attractive lustrous, 
dark green foliage and as a possible 
worthy companion to the larger and com- 
moner New Jersey tea, Ceanothus ameri- 
canus. Its use should probably be lim- 
ited to underplanting for larger shrubs. 

Tn a recent article considerable atten- 
tion was given to the habits and uses of 
the cotoneasters. Most nurserymen and 
landscape gardeners are acquainted with 
Cotoneaster adpressa and C. horizontalis. 
Their uses are many, but it should be 
kept in mind that C, adpressa is con- 
siderably hardier than C. horizontalis. 
Two varieties of C. horizontalis have 
been mentioned in trade papers and cata- 
logues at various times. From observa- 
tion, it would appear that these varieties 
are no more hardy than the species. C. 
horizontalis Wilsonii is a low, creeping 
plant with a slightly larger leaf than the 
type, and C. horizontalis perpusilla is a 
little more upright and has a slightly 
smaller leaf than the type. 


Small Shrubs. 


A few of the worthy new plants in 
this group of small shrubs four to five 
feet in height include Caragana Maxi- 
mowicziana, Ceanothus pallidus roseus, 
Cotoneaster apiculata, Spirea Blumei 
and the commoner Viburnum Carlesii. 

Caragana Maximowicziana grows to a 
height of about five feet and appeared 
to be one of the most promising small 
shrubs seen at the arboretum. The 
leaves are compound, with small, bright 
green leaflets, no more than one-fourth 
to one-half inch in length. With a 
spread of about ten feet, this plant is 
densely branched and compact. The 
flowers are said to be yellow, appearing 
in May and June, and about an inch in 
length. As a formal shrub for specimen 
or group planting, this shrub should find 
a wide use, 

Ceanothus pallidus roseus, while find- 
ing but limited use in the north because 
of its tender habit, is attractive. Larger 
in all respects than C. ovatus, this plant 
killed to the ground last winter at the 
Arnold arboretum, but had recovered to 
the extent that the injury was hardly 
apparent by the last of July. Perhaps 
its outstanding features are the pink 
flowers in June and July followed by 
attractive red seed pods the latter part 
of July. Where hardy, it should be of 
use in facing borders of shrubbery. 


Cotoneaster apiculata, without a 
doubt, is destined to become one of our 
most important small shrubs. A plant 
of four to five feet in height with round, 
wavy, dark glossy green foliage, pinkish 
white flowers and exceptionally large 
red fruits, this shrub is everything one 
could desire in a semievergreen shrub. 
It is of rapid growth, of round-irregular 
shape and drooping branches. There are 
few small shrubs better adapted for 
foundation planting or facing shrubbery 
borders. If clipped, it may make an 
excellent low hedge, and budded onto 
stems of Crategus Oxyacantha, eighteen 
to thirty inches in height, it makes an 
excellent standard for planting in for- 
mal areas. This plant, being perfectly 
hardy, should be grown and used by 
every nurseryman and landscape gar- 
dener. 

Within the large list of spirwas only a 
few can be considered especially worthy 
plant materials. Thus it was interesting 
to find Spirea Blumei, which is an at- 
tractive specimen of about five feet in 
height. The dark green leaves are about 
an inch in length, ovate in outline, and 
borne on spreading, arching branches. 
At maturity the plant becomes almost 
as wide as high. The flowers are white 
and borne in many-flowered clusters in 
June. As a specimen or for borders, this 
plant should find extensive use. 

Viburnum Carlesii, the fragrant vi- 
burnum, is now so common that perhaps 
it should not be mentioned here, but its 
value in landscape planting, if it is given 
good cultural conditions, cannot be over- 
estimated. While it may reach six feet 
or more in height, it is usually some- 
what smaller. One specimen at the Ar- 
nold arboretum would measure nearly 
six feet in height and twelve feet in 
width. One has only to imagine such a 
specimen with snowball-like clusters of 
pinkish white flowers or with its satiny 
grayish green leaves to realize its value. 
Unfortunately, it has not stood the hot, 
dry summers at Columbus, O., and the 
foliage has become susceptible to a leaf- 
spot disease. 





THE quarters of the Burwell Nurseries 
Co., Columbus, O., were visited by mem- 
bers of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs during their convention in the city 
October 10 and 11. A boy was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Burwell October 4. 


THe New England Tree Expert Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., was recently incor- 
porated, to deal in trees and shrubs, 
with capital of 500 shares of common 
stock of no par value. The incorporators 
are Harold A. Andrews and Harold B. 
Goss, both of Providence, R. I., and 
Woodworth L. Carpenter, North Smith- 
field, R. I. 


LEOPOLD OFSTERNEI, for more than 
thirty years associated with Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., died last 
month. Mr. Oesternei was born in Speyer, 
Germany, sixty-one years ago, and came 
to this country when he was 21. He was 
with Henry Siebrecht for about ten years 
and then joined Bobbink & Atkins. He is 
survived by his widow, Emma Oesternei. 





Planting for Paving 


Growing Subjects Useful for Planting in 
Crevices of Flagstone Paths and Terraces 


Requisite for the successful planting 
of the joints of stepping-stone paths 
and flagstone terraces are a thorough 
study of the conditions under which 
the plants will have to grow and a care- 
ful selection of subjects suited to the 
situations. However, the effects that 
can be obtained with proper planting 
are well worth the effort that is in- 
volved. 

The nature of the foundation is of 
primary importance. The concrete base 
type of construction is not suitable for 
planting work, obviously. The flagging 
must be laid on a soil foundation if 
plants are to be preserved permanently 
in the joints. Peat mixed in the 
medium below the stone is desirable, 
as it will be less subject to the drying 
influence of the stone above when the 
latter is heated by the sun’s rays. Peat 
also is an aid in conducting moisture 
from the subsoil to the soil about the 
roots of the plants in the crevices. 


Selecting Plants. 


In selecting the plants, remember 
that desirable attributes are compact- 
ness and the ability to recuperate after 
damaging treatment without looking 
too abused or mangled. Many of the 
succulents, although compact, are not 
favored because they are disfigured 
easily when stepped on, and the broken 
tissues may perhaps cause a fall. 

In the matter of size, some variation 
is possible. Naturally a plant that 
would be a serious obstruction in a well 
used path would not be used. Some 
terraces, however, as well as some paths 
that are infrequently traversed, might 
contain plants other than the smallest 
ones available, particularly when the 
maximum height is a temporary condi- 
tion during the blooming period. Two 
to six inches is the range of height 
usually desirable. There are many 
plants, which will not exceed one or two 
inches, even when in flower. 

When grass rather than plants is 
wanted in the joints, creeping bent is 
likely to be the most satisfactory. Sod 
for the purpose is better than using 
stolons. Also, turf will prove more sat- 
isfactory than trying to grow grass 
seed in the crevices, because the heat 
from the stone burns the tender growth. 


Location Requirements. 


All crevices need not be channel-like. 
Triangular openings can be left, which 
will be better for the plants than nar- 
row joints. Some plants for pavement 
use can withstand hot sun in an ex- 
posed place; others will do best in 
partial shade. The plant’s requirement 
in this particular should be known 
before selection is made. Certain plants 
need a gritty, rather poor soil medium, 
while another group requires fairly rich 
loam. 

When one wishes to give an appear- 
ance of age to the flagstones the first 
season, it can be accomplished by trans- 
planting to a corresponding exposure 
many of the indigenous mosses from 
sunny or shady locations. 

There is an extensive variety of 
plants from which to choose when plant- 


ing stone path crevices, including the 
following, all of which can be found in 
current trade lists: 


Aceena microphilla inermis 

Achillea tomentosa 

Antennaria dioica tomentosa 

Arabis Kellereri, Sturii, procurens 

Arenaria cespitosa, verna, Balearica 

Armeria Laucheana 

Bellium minutum 

Campanula muralis 

Coronilla iberica 

Cymbalaria wquitriloba, hepaticifolia (Linaria) 

Dianthus arvernensis, deltoides, graniticus, 
brevicaulis 

Erinus alpinus 

Draba fladnizensis, repens 

Gypsophila repens 

Herniaria glabra, prostrata 

Houstonia serphyllifolia 

Leptinella squarrosa 

Linaria wquitriloba (Cymbalaria 

Lotus corniculatus 

Matricaria Tchihatchewii 

Mazus reptans, pumilio 

Mimulus radicans 

Mitchella repens 

Muehlenbeckia 

Nierembergia rivularis 

Phlox adsurgens, amcena, condensata, Douglasii 
and hybrids 

Potentilla aurea 

Sagina subulata 

Sedum glaucum, acre, acre minus, dasyphyllum 

Silene alpestris, acaulis 


squitriloba) 


Statice alpina 

Thymus Serpyllum lanuginosus, Serpyllum al- 
bus, azoricus, minus 

Tunica Saxifraga, 
alba 
Valeria arizonicus 


Saxifraga rosea, Saxifraga 


Veronica filiformis, rupestris, rupestris rosea, 


prostrata, pectinata rosea, repens 





NURSERY HOLDS FLOWER SHOW. 


Considerable interest is shown by the 
public in the flower show being held at 
the display room of C. E. Wilson & Co., 
nurserymen, Manchester, Conn. Hun- 
dreds of persons have visited the show, 
some coming 100 miles or more to view 
the display. 

Included in the exhibits are more than 
100 varieties of roses, said to be one of 
the largest collections of varieties ever 
shown in this section. They include some 
of the latest introductions. There are 
also many perennials and evergreens. 
The show will be continued evenings 
and Sundays until the frost kills the 
flowers and is being held in connection 
with the movement to have home lovers 
improve their homes under the provisions 
of the federal housing program. 


<< See, 
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HOUSE AND FEED EMPLOYEES. 


Under Outpost Nurseries’ Plan. 


Holding an outstanding position in 
the trade in the east is the establish- 
ment operated as Outpost Nurseries, 
Inc., at Ridgefield, Conn. This firm 
was organized about fifteen years ago, 
its site in the foothills of the Berk- 
shires, about forty miles from New 
York city, being selected with the ob- 
ject of growing stock that, because of 
the altitude and latitude in which it 
was grown, would be hardy in the met 
ropolitan area. 

The entire acreage in the holdings of 
the corporation is approximately 2,200. 
There are 635 acres under cultivation, 
devoted to the growing of hardy de- 
ciduous trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines 
and perennials. Approximately 200 
acres contain shade trees, including 
maples, lindens, oaks, ginkgos, sweet 
gum and all of the general line hardy 
in the section. A specialty is made of 
supplying all types of hardy plant ma- 
terial to municipalities and landscape 
architects. 


Employee Accommodations. 


Because of its location in a rural 
community, the firm anticipated one of 
its most difficult problems would be that 
of labor. With this in view, it estab- 
lished its own accommodations for em 
ployees. Six dormitories, a kitchen and 
a mess hall are maintained. Each 
dormitory will accommodate about forty 
men and is equipped with shower baths, 
lockers, bathroom facilities and many 
other conveniences, making them sani- 
tary and efficient. The men are fed 
cafeteria style. 

The office force of secretaries and 
clerks is normally five. Foremen, truck 
drivers, mechanics, ete., are hired loc- 
ally. The sales force consists of five 
salesmen, headed by T. Raymond Rice, 
son of the late J. P. Rice, of the Rice 
Bros. Co., Geneva, N. Y. Mr. Rice, 
who is extremely active in the trade, 
was loca] chairman of the recent New 
York convention of the A. A. N. 


Keeps Grounds Attractive. 


In spite of the economic depression 
of the past few years, emphasis has 
been placed on keeping the nursery in 
perfect order. This work was felt to 
be particularly important, as the state 
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highway runs for about four miles 
through the nursery property. Also, 
because of its nearness to New York, 
hundreds of visitors are attracted to 
the establishment throughout the sea- 
son. An accompanying illustration de- 
picts the approach to the administra- 
tion building. 

A board of five directors heads the 
corporation. Richard E, Conley is pres- 
ident and vice-president, and John 
Surtees is assistant secretary. Maurice 
L. Condon is general manager, while 
T. Raymond Rice directs sales. The 
nursery superintendent is John Hoffer. 
Louis D. Conley, Jr., who died last Au- 
gust in an airplane crash, was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the firm. 


CHANGES AT HOWARD-HICKORY. 


As a consequence of the resignation 
of M. E. Thornburg, effective October 
1, Sam Tankard has become manager 
of the Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
ory, N. C., it was officially announced 
by George F. Ivey, president of the 
board of directors of the nursery com- 
pany. 

The resignation of Mr. Thornburg is 
said to have been due to the fact that 
he is a candidate for sheriff at Catawba 
county on the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Thornburg is understood to have asked 
to be relieved of his duties so as to 
be in position to give full time to his 
campaign. 

Mr. Tankard, who sneeeeds to the 
post of manager, has been with the 
company for some years, going there 
after completing his education at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He has 


been in charge of sales at the nursery 
for some time. 

In addition to President Ivey, other 
members of the Howard-Hickory direc- 
torate include George L. Lyerly, Bas- 
com Blackwelder, Thomas P. Pruitt, W. 
J. Shuford, Charles Geitner, “Joe” 
Howard and Mr. Thornburg. 





KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Association of Kansas Nursery- 
men held its annual meeting on the roof 
garden of the Hawley hotel, McPherson, 
October 3. Nurserymen from all over 
the state assembled at the office of the 
Prairie Garden Nursery Co. for a tour 
of the nursery preceding the luncheon 
and meeting. They expressed their de- 
light and surprise at finding the grow- 
ing stock in such excellent condition 
after the heat and drought of the past 
summer. 

The program consisted of informal 
talks and discussions of questions of in- 
terest to the members. Chester Mar- 
shall, of the Marshall Nurseries, Arling- 
ton, Neb., gave an interesting report on 
his understanding of the policies that 
will be followed by the forest service in 
securing planting stock for the pro- 
posed 1000-mile shelter belt across the 
plains states. It is expected that this 
stock will be grown under contract by 
the nurserymen of each state traversed 
by the shelter belt. It is expected that 
the actual planting of this belt will be 
begun in the spring of 1935 and that as 
much planting will be done as the avail- 
able planting stock will permit. Ex- 
tensive planting, however, cannot be 
done before the spring of 1936. 

J. J. Pinney, of the Willis Nursery 


Co., Ottawa, Kan., reported on the nurs- 
erymen’s market agreement hearing in 
New York. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President A. E. Willis, Ottawa; 
vice-president, J. W. Nevins, Blue Rap- 
ids; secretary-treasurer, J. Frank Jones, 
Lawrence. Members of the executive 
committee are C. A. Chandler. Kansas 
City; Charles R. Nelson, McPherson; F. 
C. Sehmitzler, Wichita; Robert Scott, 
Manhattan, and Carl Hohman, Leaven- 
worth. 





BOSTON GARDENERS’ COURSE. 


On Wednesday evening, October 17, 
at 8 o’clock, in Horticultural hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., a science course for garden- 
ers will be instituted by the Boston 
branch of the National Association of 
Gardeners. This course will cover two 
years and will consist of four separate 
courses each year, each one to consist 
of eight lectures, including the exam- 
ination. 

The first year includes courses in sys- 
tematic botany, plant morphology, plant 
physiology and plant physics and chem- 
istry. These courses will be supple- 
mented by others, including plant gene- 
ties, plant pathology, soils and ferti- 
lizers and entomology the second year. 

Any person employed on a private 
estate, in a greenhouse or nursery estab- 
lishment or who is intensely interested 
in horticulture is eligible, as well as in- 
structors of agriculture and horticulture 
in secondary schools. A fee of $4 per 
course of eight lectures or $15 for the 
year will be charged. Applications 
should be made to Raymond E. Smith, 
447 Andover street, Lawrence, Mass. 





Peonies for Foliage 


P. L. Battey Commends Varieties of Special Value 
for Landscape Effect out of Blooming Season 


It is doubtful if nurserymen gener- 
ally appreciate the value of the peony 
plant for its foliage effect in the land- 
scape. In the spring, before the new 
shoots are entirely leaved out, when 
the gardener’s eye is alert to the un- 
folding color effects in all plant life, 
including shrubs and trees, there are 
few plants available which provide 
more interesting color effects than 
groupings of different varieties of 
peonies. The colors of the new stems 
range from light gray green to blood- 
red, and in masses the effect of the 
peonies is exceptionally pleasing. Peo- 
nies properly related to groups of 
shrubs and trees that have good spring 
foliage values are a distinctive supple- 
ment to the latter. 

As the plants leave out, the rich 
green foliage of the peony groups is a 
great asset to any garden. After the 
blooming season, when the top six or 
eight inches of the flower stems have 
been removed, peonies are a useful foil 
for later-blooming perennials, such as 
phloxes, lilies, annuals such as zinnias 
and marigolds and other plants com- 
monly used for late summer color effects. 
The colors of these plants are much 
enhanced by the rich green of the 
peony foliage. In connection with the 
interplanting of peonies and phloxes, 
the peony foliage serves to hide the 
lower foliage of the latter, which is so 
commonly disfigured by rust. 


Foliage Form Varies. 


The range of greens among the vari- 
eties of peonies is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated any more than are the form 
characteristics of the foliage. This is 
particularly true of some of the Japa- 
nese varieties, many of which have light 
green leaves, distinctly veined with 
darker shades. Some varieties have 
crinkled foliage, giving an unusual 
effect. 

Then, of course, there are the species 
peonies, such as tenuifolia, commonly 
called the fern-leaf peony, which is not 
only beautiful in flower, but makes an 
unusual foliage subject for the garden. 
Anomola is another species with fine 
lacinated light green foliage which ecar- 
ries well throughout the season. 

It is in the fall, however, that the 
peony has its maximum value in foli- 
age effect. There is no other perennial 
of similar usefulness, where it is com- 
bined with suitable background mate- 
rial in shrubs and trees, for fall garden 
effect. There are numerous varieties of 
named peonies that color up attrac- 
tively in the fall. The following list 
gives varieties excellent for landscape 
purposes because of their habit of 
growth, strength of stem and fine flow- 
ers, as well as for the beauty of their 
foliage. 

Among the doubles, the foliage of 
Mme, Gaudichau is ox blood red in both 
spring and fall. Mons. Martin Cahuzac, 
Mrs. John M. Lewis, Felix Crousse and 
Cherry Hill color up in the fall to 
various shades of bronzy red. Thérése, 
Gismonda, Madelon and Alsace Lor- 
raine carry lighter bronzy shades. 

Kelway’s Betty has light green foli- 


age, which in the fall shows bronze col- 
oring prominently at the edge of the 
leaf in a distinetive effect. Inciden- 
tally, Kelway’s Betty is one of the earli- 
est to bloom among the chinensis 
peonies. 

Some of the best for foliage effect 
among the Japanese varieties are Soshi, 
Fuyajo, Torpilleur, Gold Mine and 
Ohanagassa. These all carry an inter- 
esting range of bronzy red foliage in 
the fall. Ohirama and Kukeni-jishi 
have summer foliage of interesting light 
green, carried late, adding contrast to 
the varieties which color up well. Ama- 
no-sode is an unusually dark rich green, 
veined with a lighter shade of green, 
carrying its color late. Iroka has foli- 
age of a fine even shade of light green, 
somewhat crinkled and heavily veined, 
carrying its color well into the fall. 

Among the single varieties which are 
useful, with foliage carrying dark and 
bronzy red shades in the fall, are 
La Nuit, Toreador, Vesuve, Vera and 
Etienne Dessert. 

Few other perennials available for 
garden use in any measure approach 
the peony as a general utility plant, 
entirely beyond its province as the 
source of the most glorious blooms in 
June gardens. 





SPECIFIC PROJECTS. 


Give Nurserymen Opportunities. 


Because it suggested a concrete idea 
of something useful to the public, the 
conception of an outdoor living room 
featured during the trade’s publicity 
campaigns proved an excellent approach 
in interesting prospective customers in 
planting. Obviously, nurserymen could 
well carry the thought further and sell 
to a greater extent on the basis of what 
their materials can actually be used for 
to satisfy specific needs of the home 


in the trade have already 
sensed the importance of the plan and 
have first urged customers to check 
their plantings for points of usefulness 
and then have invited them to consider 
a proposed list of ways to develop their 
grounds for added practicability. One 
firm which is working along these lines 
to increase its fall business is Swain 
Nelson & Son Co., Glenview, Ill. Asking 
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the question “Are your grounds really 
useful?” a recent letter sent out to its 
mailing list by the firm presented the 
following possibilities suitable for large 
or small grounds: 


Examples. 


1. A Black forest pine grove, with an 
outdoor fireplace. A unique place for 
winter entertainment. 

2. Iee skating, made possible by 
minor changes in the lawn. 

3. A stone terrace, attractively de- 
signed, offering a welcome retreat for 
serving tea or cocktails, 

4. A garden house, screened in, where 
the older boys and girls can entertain 
their friends without disturbing the 
rest of the family. 

5. An intimate garden, connected 
with a home or terrace, where one 
might take sun baths in privacy. 

6. Large shade trees, for summer 
comfort. 

7. A rock garden, well planned and 
suitably located, to provide a proper 
place for alpine plants. 

8. A play yard, having playground 
apparatus and a wading pool, for the 
younger children. 

“These are just a few of the possibili- 
ties, concluded the letter. One year 
will be gained in results next summer, 








PEONY MANUAL 
Price Cut Half 


page manual entitled 
“Ponta ) ublished by the Ameri- 


can Peon 


= is now available 
at half of its original price of $6.00. 


This book is invaluable to every 


wer of peonies for the descriptive 
ists and check lists of the various 
types of peonies. An index of twenty 
ges lists all the peonies mentioned 
m the manual, a total considerably 
in excess of 3,000. 


Articles on sellin diseases, 
marketing, exhibiting, breeding and 
other phases of peony production are 
by such outstanding authorities as 
James Boyd, Freeman Weiss, Harry 
F. Little, J. P. Saunders and John 
C. Wister. 


Those who wish to take advan- 
ore of the reduction in price may 
ee sagen at $3.15, postpaid, 
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if plans are carried out this fall. The 
cost can be practically what one wishes 
to make it.” A 2-color illustration of 
the pine grove fireplace proposal made 
a good additional appeal. 

There are, of course, numerous other 
useful plantings that might be urged. 
Those who love birds should be en- 
joined to plant the type of berry- 
bearing shrubs which attract man’s 
feathered friends. Persons who live in 
exposed locations might well be pur- 
suaded to consider windbreak plantings. 
Other home owners may need screening 
material to hide unsightly views. Still 
another group of gardeners should be 
attracted by a suggestion on the useful- 
ness of an herb collection to provide 
garnishing for foods. 





ROSE. REGISTRATIONS. 


The registration committee of the 
American Rose Society approved regis- 
tration of the following roses October 
10. Notice has been sent to foreign rose 
organizations and trade papers. 


Sundown. Hybrid tea. Originated by Peter 
Scittine and registered by Fred Lainson, Council 
Bluffs, Ia. Reported to be a sport of Talisman. 
Described as a Talisman-like plant of vigorous 
growth, with dark cerise pink flowers of excellent 
shape and thirty-five to forty-five petals of extra- 
good lasting quality. The flower is similar to 
Mrs. Charles Russell in style, but brighter and 
darker, almost a pink red. Reported to be a 
better grower and producer than Talisman. 

Humming Bird. Hybrid tea. A sport of Talis- 
man originated with Peter Scittine and regis- 
tered by Fred Lainson, Council Bluffs, Ia. The 
plant is said to resemble J. H. Hill in charac- 
ter of foliage and growth, producing fully dou- 
ble peony-like flowers of bronzy orange, aver- 
aging seventy petals, somewhat like the hybrid 
tea Wilhelm Kordes. 

Heros. Hybrid tea. Originated by M. Tantau, 
Uetersen, Germany. Registered by the Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. Reported to be a 
hybrid of Johanniszauber x Etoile de Hollande 
and described as a dwarf plant, with normal 
foliage, ovoid buds and bright red, ieee contend 
flowers of forty to fifty petals, with a fruity 
fragrance. The flower resembles E. G. Hill, but 
is reported to be superior in fragrance and en- 
durance of color. 

Joan Ross. Hybrid polyantha. A hybrid per- 
petual originated by J. H. Nicolas and registered 
by the Conard-Pyle Co. Reported to be a hybrid 
of Frau Karl Druschki x Paul Neyron. A hybrid 
perpetual plant of moderate vigor with light pink 
flowers five inches across, paling toward the 
center, resembling in some ways the hybrid tea 
Mrs. Henry Morse, but hardier and more useful 
for far northern gardens. 

. Virginia. Lp hybrid tea. A hardy climb- 
ing rose originated by J. H. Nicolas and regis- 
tered by the Conard-Pyle Co. Reported to be a 
hybrid of Magnafrano x Eldorado. A vigorous 
climber, with large open flowers, resembling Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin in form and shape, but dif- 
ferent in its brilliant flame color suffused with 
gold. Hardy in ordinary winters, but froze back 
in 1933 and 1934. 

Rouge Mallerin. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
C. Mallerin, Varces, France, and registered by 
the Conard-Pyle Co. Reported to be a hybrid of 
Mme. Van de Voorde x an unnamed seedling. A 
dwarf plant with leathery green foliage and 
long-pointed buds, high-centered red flowers of 
forty-five petals, with a fruity fragrance. Re- 
sembles E. G. Hill in form and color. Plant is 
vigorous and hardy. 

Mrs. Robert Bacon. Hybrid tea. Originated 
and registered by C. F. Bertanzel, Roslyn, N. Y. 
Reported to be a sport of Talismen with deep 
apricot-orange flowers opening to well shaped 
blooms of —— apricot and coral. It is said to 
resemble Talisman, but has larger petals and 
more of them, is more fragrant, has stronger 
stems and lasts longer. 

Rose d’Amour. Hybrid tea. A hybrid tea 
originated from unnamed seedlings by Jean Gauj- 
ard, of France, to be introduced in United States 
by Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. Plants 
are upright and bushy and produce flowers re- 
sembling Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont in form. The 
color is brownish red on the inside of the petals 
and bright yellow on the outside. It is reported 
to be distinct in color from all other roses. 

Vivid Mason. Hybrid tea. A hybrid tea orig- 
inated by J. A. Mason and registered by the E. W. 
McLellan Co., Colma, Cal. Reported to be a 
hybrid of Premier x Mme. Alexandre Dreux. De- 
scribed as a vigorous bush with long stems and 
glossy foliage, pyeene large flowers with low, 
open centers of dark vivid pink over a yellow 
base. Moderately fragrant, seventeen to twenty- 
five petals. In some ways it resembles Gaiety, 
but is superior in hardiness, darker in color and 
of greater size and has better keeping quali- 
ties, shading a light soft pink without bluing. 
This rose was pictured and described in the 
Garden Quarterly, spring 1934, as J. A. Mason. 
Some publicity has also been given it under the 
name of Vivid. The name has finally been set- 
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tled and accepted by the A. R. S. as Vivid Mason. 
Climbing Dainty Bess. Climbing hybrid tea. 
Originated by J. H. van Barneveld and regis- 
tered by California Roses, Inc., Puente, Cal. - 
scribed as a climbing form of the bedding rose 
Dainty Bess, producing tall canes with plenty of 
laterals and large single fimbriated petals of soft 
rose-pink, darker on the reverse. Similar in ail 
respects, except its climbing habit, to the 
original. G. A, Stevens, Sec’y. 





ELM DISEASE BOARD FOR BR. I. 


Formation of a committee to combat 
the spread of the Dutch elm disease, one 
of the most serious threats to trees in 
Rhode Island in years, was announced 
October 3 at Providence, R. I. Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Snell, of Brown University, was 
chosen chairman. 

Dr. A. E. Stene, of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, was chosen secre- 
tary of the committee, and other mem- 
bers are Commissioner Lewis, A. W. 
Hurford and Harry Horowitz, of his 
department; Dr. Harold Browning, of 
Rhode Island State College; Charles 





Morey, of the Rhode Island Nursery- 
men’s Association; Willard Aborn, of 
the Rhode Island Arborists’ Associa- 
tion; Daniel A. Clarke, of the Rhode 
Island Tree Wardens’ Association; 
Leander Spencer, of the state board of 
public roads; Robert H. Kenyon, of the 
metropolitan park commission, and M. 
A. McKenzie, of Brown University, 
who formerly worked for the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
assisted in combating the disease in 
New Jersey. 





Mrs. FLorence C. Berven, Centerville, 
8S. D., aided in the staging of a flower 
show at Wakonda, S. D., September 21 
and 22. 


J. H. Niconas, of the Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Newark, N. Y., was a judge at 
the recent show of the Rochester Rose So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y. The company ex- 
hibited some new seedling roses. 





















































The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


FALL PLANTING ADVISED. 


September proved to be the month of 
least sunshine ever recorded in the 
annals of the Boston weather bureau, 
with only 112 hours, which were barely 
one-half of normal. There was an ex- 
cess of precipitation, but far less than 
in the same month last year, when 
nearly eleven inches were recorded. As 
a result of the moist and cloudy condi- 
tions, vegetation took on a new lease 
of life; lawns, flower gardens and, in 
fact, everything hardy seemed to revel 
in the conditions which disgusted those 
who had selected the ninth month in 
the year for their vacations. Tempera- 
tures were well above normal during 
the month in spite of the lack of sun- 
shine. As a result of such warm, humid 
conditions, especially where cultivation 
was continued too late, there is some 
soft growth on certain evergreens, as 
well as deciduous shrubs, of which 
severe frost will make short work. 
October is giving us more sunshine and 
appreciably lower readings; there were 
killing frosts in many sections of New 
England in the opening week. The 
ground could not possibly be in better 
condition for planting trees, shrubs and 
perennials. 

As a result of the last severe winter 
and the threat of another rivaling it, 
amateurs seem more nervous than usual 
about fall planting, because of the 
heavy losses sustained last winter. 
However, in spite of this handicap, un- 
certain business conditions and other 
adverse factors, buying is on an encour- 
aging scale, but nurseries would gladly 
care for many more orders than are 
coming their way. Evergreens move 
sluggishly, especially the cheaper ones, 
which are again littering some of the 
dry goods stores and roadside stands. 
Good deciduous stock sells well, with 
hybrid lilaes, Viburnum Carlesii, kolk- 
witzias and certain azaleas among the 
leaders. If nurserymen would stress the 
advantages of fall over spring planting 
for many subjects, they could easily 
secure more fall business. 





FALL PLANTING OF ROSES. 


Nearly all the roses offered for sale 
in the spring have been stored in sheds 
or cellars over winter. In our rigorous 
climate, winter storage enables nursery- 
men to ship stock much earlier than 
would otherwise be possible, especially 
to more southerly points. Any roses 
bought now are from the open and the 
wood, naturally, has a greener color 
than we ever see in the stock stored 
over winter. Not many growers of 
hardy roses realize the importance of 
this fall trade; most of them are far 
more interested in getting their plants 
into winter storage than in filling fall 
orders. In many lists we find the nota- 
tion that roses can only be offered for 
late November and December deliv- 
eries, which may be satisfactory to 
florists who need them mainly for 
forcing for the Easter trade and for 
two other flower days during May. 
Nearly all these roses are, however, 
polyantha varieties, with the addition 
of a few climbers like Paul’s Scarlet 


and Marie Gouchault. Hardly any 
hybrid teas are used, and it is largely 
these that are wanted for outdoor plant- 
ing from mid-October until freezing 
weather; in addition, fair numbers of 
polyanthas and climbers are readily 
sold. 

After experimenting with fall plant- 
ing of roses for many years, I am firmly 
of the opinion that it has, on the 
whole, much to recommend it. Failures 
are fewer than from spring planting, 
always provided, of course, that the 
planting is properly done. Plants be- 
fore being shipped should have leaves 
removed and any soft tops cut back. 
Planted before freezing weather, these 
roses will usually make a number of 
roots and, if rightly protected, will 
winter well and-give better returns than 
those planted in April or May. Climb- 
ers planted in the fall should be laid 
down for the winter; other types re- 
quire the same protection as those 
spring-planted. Any unsold plants that 
you have should be buried outdoors, 
rather than packed in dry soil in a 
shed. It is an excellent plan, also, to 
buy stock for spring sale now and lay 
it in trenches outdoors over winter, 
rather than defer all buying until 
spring. 





LATE-BLOOMING PERENNIALS. 


Hardy plants which flower in late 
September and October are especially 
welcome. Most of these late bloomers 
are much better planted in spring than 
fall. At its best in early October is 
Salvia Pitcheri, of a better habit than 
azurea and of a richer deep blue color; 
this is as pure a blue as we have in the 
garden the whole season, as lovely a 
shade as Gentiana acaulis Clusii. Late- 
rooted cuttings of Aster hybridus luteus 
are fine now; many people are just be- 
ginning to know this plant. Its natural 
flowering time is late July and August, 
but late propagations are more satisfac- 
tory, as the flowers do not bleach out 
as they do under hot summer skies. 
Kniphofia Pfitzeri and a bed of hybrids 
are still colorful early in October; while 
these are perfectly hardy in well 
drained soil, it is better to lift them, 
head back the leaves and store them 
in dry soil in a cellar or coldframe over 
winter, dividing and replanting in 
April. The aster family is quite promi- 
nent still; many varieties have passed, 
but Skylands Queen, Charming, Red 
Rover, Frikartii, Barr’s Pink, Pink Pro- 
gressive and several others are still in 
fine shape. That there is a pronounced 
interest in these plants was readily 
shown by the large number of visitors 
at the Waltham field station of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College to 
see its collection, procured from many 
sources, of 145 varieties in flower. 
Latest of the entire family to bloom is 
A. tataricus with extra-large foliage 
and a height of six to eight feet; in 
mid-October this will be at its best. 


Of course, chrysanthemums are the 
late flower par excellence, and while 
these are flowering a little later than 
usual, because of the idiosyneracies of 
the September weather, they are al- 
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ready attractive and the coreanum 
hybrids assist in the display, with Mer- 
eury the best of the half-dozen. C. 
coreanum, the original variety, is a 
fine hardy perennial at this season; cut- 
tings rooted in spring make the best 
plants. Cimicifuga simplex is fine at 
present, and hybrid delphiniums from 
sowings last February carried many 
splendid spikes as October began. 
Erigeron mucronatus is just as full of 
flower as three months ago, helianthe- 
mums are flowering with great freedom 
and dwarf hybrids of Campanula car- 
patica, not exceeding six inches in 
height, are a great acquisition. Viola 
Royal Gem carries many more flowers 
than Jersey Gem at present. Of the 
sweet-scented violets, Rosina and Single 
Russian are flowering freely. Eupa- 
torium celestinum is an excellent late 
bloomer. Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 
(Plumbago Larpente) remains blue 
with flowers. Hybrids of Rudbeckia 
hirta, Gaillardia Torchlight and Sun 
God, the former with immense flowers, 
are still good, as is Physostegia Vivid. 

In hardy bulbous flowers, colchicums, 
Crocus zonatus and speciosus and the 
lovely golden crocus-like Sternbergia 
lutea major are blooming. A month 
hence, unless a sharp frost occurs, we 
shall still have a number of these flow- 
ers; interesting is a batch of Hemero- 
eallis gracilis flowering freely a second 
time. 





HARDY BULBOUS MATERIAL. 


October is the best month in the year 
for planting nine-tenths of our hardy 
lilies, also Dutch bulbs of all kinds. A 
number of nurserymen handle some of 
these as a side line, and more might 
do so. To increase your trade in these, 
you must carry quality material which 
is true to name; the time has gone by 
when substitutions of “something just 
as good” will satisfy the customer. 

Strong stem-rooting lilies, such as 
regale, auratum, speciosum, that wonder- 
ful rather new variety, philippinense 
formosanum, of which there are early 
and late-blooming types; Henryi, all 
regale hybrids, Sargentie and some 
others, should be covered eight inches 
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deep. Varieties such as the various 
forms of tigrinum, umbellatum, croceum, 
Washingtonianum, Willmottie, Davidii, 
Maxwill and others need a 6-inch cover- 
ing. Sulphureum likes deep planting; 
ten to twelve inches are not too much. 
Pardalinum giganteum, which one or 
two firms have rechristened “Chinooki,” 
thrives admirably buried twelve to eight- 
een inches, and I have seen wonderful 
spikes on bulbs covered twenty-four 
inches. There are some _ varieties, 
mainly early bloomers, which need no 
more than four inches; among these 
are tenuifolium, amabile, parvum, the 
lovely testaceum, callosum, concolor and 
various forms of elegans. Candidum, 
the Madonna lily, requires lighter cov- 
ering than any other; two to three 
inches suffice, 

Of even greater importance to lilies 
than soil is perfect drainage, without 
which little success will be enjoyed. 
Narcissi are often covered too lightly, 
four inches for small-bulbed varieties, 
six inches for the great majority of the 
big-bulbed varieties and eight inches 
for the old double white gardenia- 
scented variety, alba plena odorata, are 
about right. Tulips should be covered 
four to six inches, hyacinths four 
inches, and the lesser bulbs like croci, 
chionodoxas, snowdrops, grape hya- 
einths, scillas, bulbous irises and oth- 
ers, three inches. Abroad, most of the 
aggressive nurserymen are catering to 
the popular demand by carrying more 
bulbs. Why do not the nurserymen in 
this country do likewise? 





YIELD AT MISSOURI ORCHARDS. 


Surrounded by farm crops which suce- 
cumbed to the drought, the Kelsey Or- 
chards, three miles north of Macon, Mo., 
have come through with an apple crop 
which will average 50 per cent. some va- 
rieties doing better than that. Engineer- 
ing skill as well as horticultural knowl- 
edge had much to do with bringing 200 
acres of apple trees through the dry 
period. Because of the large amount of 
water required for apple trees during the 
fruiting period, it was necessary to get 
this water through an independent serv- 
ice. A 2-inch pipe line was laid to 
Stephens Park lake, three miles distant, 
that was being drained and cleaned for 
the coming season, and when this water 
supply was exhausted the line was ex- 
tended a mile farther to Crystal lake. 
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Gasoline pumps were used, forcing ap- 
proximately 30,000 gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours. The water was 
received in large tanks and distributed 
to the trees in tank cars. A circular 
embankment several inches high was built 
around each tree during the fruiting sea- 
son to hold the water. 

After the first heavy rainfall, the in- 
terior of some of the apples developed 
much faster than the skin, causing the 
fruit to burst and leaving a large cavity 
in it. 

Among the varieties are Golden De- 
licious, of which the crop will be almost 
normal, and Jonathan, which is now 
being harvested and will just about make 
the grade. Nine sprayings were made 
in the orchards this year. 

Some Missouri orchardists are of the 
opinion that in that state apple trees 
will produce for seven years and then 
take a rest. But Ralph Kelsey, owner 
and manager of the Kelsey Orchards, 
says that his experience bears out the 
fact that the proper care gives a yearly 
erop, with an occasional lighter yield. 
There is a record of two 60-year-old 
trees in these orchards which are still 
bearing fruit this year, and a number 
of the bearing trees are over 30 years 
old. During the blooming season, hives 
of bees are placed throughout the or- 
chards, but the hives are removed before 
the young apples are large enough for 
the bees to sting them, causing decayed 
and deformed fruit. 





JOHN ENDRESS, in charge of the branch 
at Cuyahoga Falls, O., of the Highway 
Nursery Sales, Mentor, O., recently fur- 
nished evergreens for two flower shows 
at Cuyahoga Falls. 


Tue fixtures and building, etc., of a 
nursery at 17 East Fifty-second street, 
Long Beach, Cal., have been sold b 
George E. Carney to G. O. and Ruth 
Cathright. 


Epwin Howes, nurseryman of Roy, 
Utah, was judge of the exhibits at a 
recent flower show at Ogden, Utah. Mr. 
Howes was the donor of a quantity of 
stock for prizes. 


U. A. HaMILToN, nurseryman of Cor- 
vallis, Ore., recently won a contract for 
landscaping a service station at Albany, 
Ore. This is the third job he has gained 
from the petroleum corporation, the 
others being for landscaping service sta- 
tions at Ashland and Grants Pass. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


BOLTONIAS. 


The use of boltonias in gardens is 
just beginning to assume the impor- 
tance which their merits deserve. Bol- 
tonias are so much like asters, differing 
only in a few technical characters, such 
as having few pappus bristles, which 
are numerous in asters, that it is not 
easy to understand why the former 
have been so neglected while asters 
have been stanch friends of gardeners. 
During August, September and October, 
boltonias show their value as garden 
ornaments, It is then that their aster- 
like flowers are borne in profusion and 
at no trouble whatever. They are rapid 
spreaders, so offer no difficulty to the 
propagator; they do well in either sun 
or shade, rich soil or poor, so offer no 
difficult problem tv the garden maker. 
When boltonias are grown in full sun, 
their stems are usually stiff enough to 
support the weight of blooms, but 
shade may induce a soft growth that 
requires staking. 

Three species are fairly common; of 
these Boltonia asteroides is the one 
oftenest seen. It grows from three to 
five feet tall under ordinary care, six 
to seven and even taller in rich soil. 
This is a white-flowered species native 
to our middle west. B. latisquama, a 
prettier plant in my estimation, grows 
about four feet high and has violet- 
colored flowers, larger than any other 
kind that I have grown. There is a 
form of this species known as nana 
that gets only two feet high and has 
pink blooms. B. levigata, which Bailey 
suggests may be the same as B. as- 
teroides, differs from that species, so 
far as garden use is concerned, in that 
its flowers are pale pink at first, turn- 
ing white with age, and it is even more 
vigorous in growth. It is such a ram- 
pant spreader that weaker plants in its 
path must be looked out for. 





ARENARIA GRANDIFLORA. 


The fact that Arenaria grandiflora is 
quite variable in its native state gives 
the plant propagator an opportunity to 
use his talents in selecting the best 
forms, That there is a vast difference 
between the poorest and the best is ap- 
parent to anyone who has grown the 
species from different parts of its range 
or even from a single plant. There is, 
first of all, a wide variation in the length 
of the blooming period in different 
plants, a factor of much importance to 
the gardener. It is, then, important that 
your foundation stock is of the long- 
blooming type and that your plants are 
grown vegetatively from such stock. It 
is fortunate that material of that kind 
is now in American trade. Cuttings 
taken with a heel root readily in the 
usual way after growth has started in 
spring and possibly at other times of the 
growing season. 


The plant is usually four to six inches 
high, spreading to as much as four times 
that measurement in diameter. It is 
clothed in flat awl-shaped leaves of dark 
green, making a good showing at all 
times of the year, and is particularly 
showy during the flowering period when 


it is covered with its large white blooms. 
This period may vary from a few weeks 
in June to the 4 or 5-month period from 
June to October. It is of easy culture 
in any light garden soil in sun, though 
I have had my best specimens in an 
acid soil. 





SCABIOSA LUCIDA. 


The genus scabiosa contains much 
more good material than we are apt to 
realize if we let S. caucasica occupy all 
of the spotlight. Among the seventy or 
more species which range through Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, there are a num- 
ber of forms that should be in our 
gardens. Not the best of the lot but 
still a plant of more than common merit 
is 8. lucida, which comes te us from 
the mountains of Europe. It is a rather 
small thing, seldom over ten inches high, 
that carries large heads of lilac flowers 
from late June until autumn. It is an 
easy and worthy plant for any sunny 
spot in rock garden or border that is 
not too dry during the blooming season. 
Seabiosa lucida is easy to grow from 
seeds. 





SAXIFRAGA CESPITOSA. 


The time has arrived in American gar- 
dening when your customers are com- 
mencing to ask for saxifrages, so it will 
be well to begin growing a few of the 
easier ones. And Saxifraga cespitosa is 
not a bad variety with which to make a 
start. This little tufted mossy plant has 
extended its range around the globe in 
circumpolar regions of the northern 
hemisphere, running southward into the 
United States in the high mountain 
ranges of the west. As is the case with 
most species of the dactyloides section 
of saxifraga except a few high moun- 
tain forms, such as S. depressa, 8. mos- 
chata and S. tridens, the species under 
consideration is easy to satisfy in gar- 
dens if it is given a gritty soil in a posi- 
tion that is shielded from the hot sum- 
mer sun. The north side of a rock is 
a good location, or the variety may be 
grown in a shrub border if the shade is 
not too dense. 

It should be noted that much of the 
material in American trade under the 
name of 8. cespitosa (more correctly 
8. cespitosa, according to Bailey) is not 
the true species, but rather one of its 
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numerous varieties or hybrids. Not that 
the latter are inferior to the true plant, 
but rather in the interests of correct 
naming, it may be well to point out just 
what true S. cxspitosa is. The plant 
is usually four to six inches high under 
garden conditions, the smooth deep 
green 3-parted leaves taper slenderly to 
a petiole that is usually twice as long 
as the blade and the white flowers in 
July and August in a terminal inflores- 
cence are usually three or four in num- 
ber on each short stout purplish stem, 
though the number may vary from one 
to five. Propagation is easily accom- 
plished by means of cuttings in spring 
or directly after flowering, or clumps 
may be pulled apart, each stem form- 
ing the nucleus of a new clump. 





PHYSOCARPUS MONOGYNUS. 


Although all ninebarks have value as 
garden ornaments, none has made much 
headway with gardeners if we except 
the common eastern species, Physocar- 
pus opulifolius, This condition leaves 
out one of the best of the family and 
a shrub of many uses. P. monogynus 
is an upright shrub, growing from four 
to six feet high (Dr. Rehder, in Bailey’s 
“The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
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ture,” says it gets up to three feet in 
height), densely clothed in small 3-lobed 
leaves, and producing corymbs of pink 
spirea-like flowers in June. As a matter 
of fact, the plant was once included in 
spirea, being known as 8. monogyna. It 
has also been known as Neillia Torreyi 
and Opulaster monogynus. I am using 
it as a hedge plant, in which role it 
gives promise of making a welcome ad- 
dition to our present list of such plants. 
May I add the words which accompanied 
the plants when they came from a friend 
last spring? 

“Quick growing, hardy, neat, upright 
shrubs,” he wrote, “that can be kept 
to four feet are scarce. This June 
bloomer has small leaves in very dense 
arrangement and even just the leafage 
looks well, but it also has rather pink 
spirea-like flowers in abundance. The 
old wood should be pruned out after 
blooming. A very easy doer, and should 
quickly become popular.” My own ex- 
perience with the plant confirms the last 
of these remarks. It propagates easily 
from seeds and greenwood or hardwood 
cuttings. 





MULLEINS. 


As a class gardeners are apt to put 
too much stress on flowers, overlooking 
the even more important feature of 
foliage. The blooming period of a 
plant covers a short portion of its life, 
while its foliage lasts throughout the 
growing period in some cases, in others 
throughout the life of the plant. Type 
of growth is another important fea- 
ture in choosing plants for garden ef- 
fects. As monotonous as a garden 
could well be would be one planted en- 
tirely to mat plants; little less dull 
would be one which contained nothing 
but spire plants. 

I have tried in these few words to 
show a few reasons why the mulleins 
should be more generally used in the 
construction of our garden pictures. 
Tomentose foliage for harmony, spire- 
like growth for accent and pleasing 
color of flowers for adding charm to 
an otherwise useful plant should make 
mulleins general favorites. It is sur- 
prising, then, to note the large number 
of gardens where mulleins are un- 
known. It may be that plant growers 
are largely to blame for this condition 
because few of them are able to show 
their customers what can be done with 
these plants. 
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Botanists rec to 300 
species of verba 1), mostly 
in the Mediterr: Some of 
them are now as weeds 


throughout the being so 
common in the 1 as to lead 
folks to think t ve plants. 


Of this large number, provaviy no more 
than half a dozen species and a few 
hybrids are known to any extent in 
America. The ones generally known 
are: Verbascum Chaixii, three to five 
feet high, flowers bright yellow; V. 
olympicum, three to five feet, large deep 
yellow flowers; V. pheniceum, five feet, 
said to be red or purple in the type, 
though one can expect white, shades of 
pink and from violet to purple from 
present-day seeds, and the hybrids 
known as Miss Willmott and Harkness 
Hybrid. Both of these last-named are 
tall stately plants, growing up to six 
feet high, the former with large white 
flowers and the latter a clear yellow. 

Besides the foregoing kinds, the fol- 
lowing can be recommended as desir- 
able additions to our present list: V. 
thapsiforme (as I had this species a 
few years ago, it grew three feet high 
and produced a succession of coppery 
flowers from June until frost); V. long- 
ifolium pannosum, beautiful silvery foli- 
age and large light yellow flowers on 
plants three to five feet high; V. Wie- 
demannianum, two feet, lilae blue flow- 
ers, and V. Wilsonii, four to six feet, 
large deep yellow flowers. 

The culture of mulleins is simple, 
the plants requiring little care except 
to keep them out of places that harbor 
standing water during winter and 
spring. It is not generally recognized, 
though, the best flowering effects are 
produced when the plants are in part 
shade from midmorning until mid- 
afternoon. 





SALVIA VERBENACA. 


The subgenus sclarea of salvia con- 
tains much of interest to the grower of 
hardy plants in addition to the com- 
monly grown Salvia pratensis and 8. 
Selarea, though one would hardly sus- 
pect it from plant lists. Among others 
of this section which I have enjoyed 
and which rarely appear in catalogues 
is 8. Verbenaca (verbenacea of some). 
This species comes from southern Eu- 
rope and adjacent sections of Asia, but 
was hardy in northern Michigan when 
I grew it. Like most salvias, it is easy 
to handle, doing well in any sunny spot 
in common garden soil. 

We should have an awakening of in- 
terest in this genus in America. It 
would be hard to find one containing 
a better general lot of foliage than is 
distributed in salvia. And good foliage 
is of as much importance as flowers. In 
S. Verbenaca we have a combination of 
both, the foliage being a striking fea- 
ture of the plant, to which are added 
whorls of blue flowers from June until 
late August. The plant gets fifteen to 
eighteen inches high under garden 
conditions, so can be used in border 
or rock ga 
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THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- LESS THAN ) \ CLEAN if NEAT 





Write for Samples and Price List 


ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal BURLAP 
Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 


Sete Cipeenes Aled DOES A at id KEEPS THE 


(*New this year) BETTER JOB se 7 MOISTURE IN 
Cus 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
call your attention to our young spaced and delivering a clean, attractive package. 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper. caphale filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 

undle. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. It's waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
Wholesale Only tell us the size and we ont send samples. Try SAXOLIN 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


and Plant Specialties. 
NEWARK, NEW YORK Cuase Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 








WHAT CAN A POOR DOG DO? 


No one wants shrubbery discolored by 
dogs or obnoxious odors on the lawn. So 
dogs must learn to keep all four feet on the 

round around your ornamentals. A little 


fe iack Leaf4o" 1% teaspoonfuls per gallon «e e 
of water) sprayed on lower branches and 
around porch pillars will keepdogsaway. ee | 1s s 
It is harmless—but they do not like 
> the odor. “Black Leaf 40’’ is an all- 
around insecticide. Kills insects on flow- ; Pa : 
eh, veel, Greit—tee on peel Changes in the past three years have made your old mailing list out of 
try, ete. Sold by dealers everywhere. date, no matter how good it was. You can save on postage and printing in 
mailings to the trade this season by addressing only those whose orders you 


want and whose orders are worth having. 

















From our current credit reports we have compiled a list of 
florists, nurserymen and d that includ just such 
names and only them. Each name is rated as “Good” or 
“Fair.” Each name is also marked with the branch of the in- 
dustry: Florist wholesale, Florist retail, Florist grower, Nurs- 
eryman retail, Nurseryman wholesale, Seedsman, Grower of 


HILL’S EVERGREENS oudase Souci, Bulb Grower. 


Complete assortment of yo b- sizes. FA = y P 
Also larger grades for ping. No such list is obtainable elsewhere at any price. It is offered you at a 


Send See eur wasieeni satategue. low charge because we know many firms want it—they need it vitally at this 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. time. One mailing will save the cost of the list. The credit information will 
I : a ieaienene save it many times thereafter. 

DUNDER, ILLINOIS Names are listed alphabetically by towns in each state. You 
can buy the list by states at the rate of $1.00 per hundred 
names (minimum charge, $5.00). Send a list of the states you 
wom, and we will immediately forward the list with invoice 
© cover. 





























PROFITABLE PEONIES 

Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Complete List (4,631 names) $25.00 

Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
23rd Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY National Nurserymen’s Credit Bureau, Inc. 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 : . * 
Berlin, Maryland. 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















